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It was a lovely evening in August 18— that 
we entered the harbor of L’Orient after seve- 
ral days of tempestiious weather,during which 
time our craft had suffered considerable dam- 
age. We had lost two spars, the main-top-gal- 
lant yard was shivered into splinters, the bow- 

rit was sprung, and in fact we were well-nigh 
disabled, We had braved a stiff northeaster 
in this condition for twodays, when just as we 
doubled the point to the northward of the har- 
bor the wind suddenly chopped round and left 
us entirely becalmed. During the gale, every 
rag of sail had been reefed except the fore-top- 
mast stay-sail, and that was split, and so sud- 
den was the change that not a single sail could 
be hoisted in time to catch the last puff of the 
dying tempest, and consequently our craft be- 
came perfectly unmanageable as the sea was 
running at a tremenduous height. Orders 
were immediately given by the first lieutenant 
to let go the anchor, and there we lay, about 
two miles from the fort, beneath as lovely a 
moonlit sky, and upon as greatly an agitated 
ocean as wereeverbrought incontrast. Inthe 
morning the tumult of the waves had subsided, 
alight breeze sprang up, and before ten o’clock 
we were alongside the U. S. Sloop of war, 
Wasp, then lying idle at L’Orient. She fired 
a stern-chaser as a salute of welcame when we 
approached, and as we hove to, who should I 
see leaning over the taffrail of the quarter 
deck, but my old friend and mess-mate Bob 
Hawser, with the same quizzical, yarn-spin- 
ning phiz that had so often delighted the whole 
ship’s company of the frigate H—, during a 
hine-month’s cruise on the Barbary coast.— 
Bat Bob was much altered in his rigging. In- 
stead of a brown duck pea-jacket and trowsers 
and muddy tarpaulin that before covered his 
hulk, he now displayed white pants, blue cor- 
ded spencer and a neat russet cap. In fact 
he was new rigged from stem to stern, and in 
addition,a handsome watch seal was swinging 
on his lee-side, as much as to say, “Bob Haw- 
serisa middy.” I confess I felt somewhat 
chagrin’d at the start Bob had got of me, and 
doubted whether midshipman Hawser would 
like to renew old friendship which had so 
warmly existed between Bob Hawser before 
the mast, and Charley Mizenpeak ditto. But 
my doubts were soon carried by the board, for 
the.eye of the warm-hearted fellow fell upon 
me, and the next moment, “Ayastthere ! Char- 
ley Mizenpeak, with your strange ogling, and 
mount this ladder,” sounded from the quarter 
deck of the Wasp, I obeyed, and the firm 
gtasp of Bob’s hand told of friendship still bur- 
Ring, and I soon found that quizzical Bob Haw- 
‘Ser'was under that new dress,every inch of him, 
hot the less addicted to dry jokes, spinning long 
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yarns, chewing tobacco, and lending a hand in 
untying every knotty scrape into whose mesh- 
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és his shipmates happened to be caught. We 
were near neighbors for about theee weeks, du- 
ring which time pot a single evening passed 
without a meeting of both ship’s crews. Bob 
would generally manage to have his the morn- 
ing watch, to enable him to join us, in which 
case he always doffed his commission and be- 
came Bob Hawser—the nucleus around which 
all gathered to listen to his garrulity, and not 
unfrequently attended by two or three young 
mids from the Wasp. 

One evening, (a few days before we parted 
company,) Bob came on board of our vessel in 
high glee having been ashore with the second 
lieutenant on a land-cruise and swallowed pre- 
cisely the given quantity of sparkling Rhenish 
which oiled his tongueand awakened every en- 
ergy of his imagination. All hands immedi- 
ately sungoutfor ayarn from Bob. Hitching 
up hispantaloons, cocking his cap on one side, 
and turning his quid two or three times, he 
braced himself against the capstan and, gazing 
for a few moments at the stars as if to invoke 
inspiration, he related the following story with 
that comical air so peculiar to him. 

“You see we had been cruising near Jamai- 
ca, and standing off-and-on for several days in 
hopes of bringing out an English vessel of 
which we had lost chase and supposed had en- 
tered there. But meeting with nosuccess, and 
becoming tired of doing nothing, we stood in 
for St. Jago, and just at sunset anchored im- 
mediately under the guns of the fort. In go- 
ing into port we hoisted British colors, and so 
you see we entered unmolested. We were at 
the same place about two months before, at 
which time our first lieutenant, during a land 
cruise, had been nearly captured by a trim-built 
craft of the feminine gender, (I think old 
schoolmaster Murray calls it) who with the 
dexterity of an old whaler had sent one of 
Love’s harpoonsclean through his heart. The 
poor fellow had not yet recovered from the at- 
tack, and the moment that the peaks of the Blue 
mountains hove in sight you could almost see 
his shivered trembler moving his pea-jacket 
with its thumping. The lieutenant was alio- 
gether sinister in his motives, and so long as 
any one would play second-fiddle for him he 
was his warm friend, and would be always 
stowing him with a cargo of promises of as- 
sistance for promotion,but the moment he could 
manage his helm alone he would set all adrift 
and acknowledge no favors. Added to this 
mean spirit he was as great a coward as ever 
turned pale at the sightof an enemy’s pennant, 
and his promotion to ¢he rank he held was not 
effected by merit, bat through the influence of 
friends. He was despised by a1, but his rank 
was a guard against open insalt. Well, I was 
let into all his secrets in resard to his cruise a- 
shore, for you see he must needs have help in 
an affair of such mortent, and so I did net 
wonder at his agitat#on and anxiety to put into 


St. Jago instead e¢ Kingston or Port Royal.— 


The truth was, he had almost effected a bar- | 





gain with me lady, through me, (for he feared 
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discovery by the ship’s company,) to be spliced 
at his next visit toSt. Jago, but being sudden- 
ly called off on duty, it was left unsettled. 

The next night after our arrival we got per- 
mission of the czptain to go ashore, but with 
strict orders to return by ten o'clock. The » 
lieutenant rigged himself out in his very best, 
prepared his credentials, furbished his know]- 
edge-box without with pomatum and bergamot, 
and stored it within with all sorts of ammunition 
in the shape of soft words and premeditated 
| perjury, and before day-light disappeared in the 
west, a boat was lowered and the officer landed 
onthe quay. He concluded to dispense with 
my service, and so set sail alone. 

I had told the secret of Lieutenant L——'’s 
cruise to Charley S ,a young midshipman, 











and as fine a fellow as ever snapt bis lip ata 
| bumper of sweitchel or nibbled a hard buscuit. 


He had ‘given me the cue, and intimated that 

two cutters from the frigate C———, would prob- 

ably attack the land craft in question, and the 
| Moment the lieutenant’s hand was off the gu»-. 
| wale he tipped his winker tewardsme as much 
|as to say, “Rare sport to-night, Bob,” for we 
| had been chums in many a scrape before. 

The lieutenant had scareely moored his 

| boat alongside the quay, before Charley whis- 

pered in my ear, “Come, Bob, you must bear 

mea hand to-night and act as boatswain.— 
| Only two hours and the Captain must find us 
| in our hammocks or the morning will find us 
lashed to the capstan or spanker-boom, dan- 
cing to the tune of the “cat’s flourish,” for dis 
obedience. So Jet’s be doing.” 

We puiled for shore, and in a few minutes 
were following in the wake of Lieutenant 
L—,unobserved. Just as we passed the fort 
of the garrison, we saw a‘sail approaching 
which I knew to be the one in chase by the 
cut of her mainsail and white pennant which 
had been cribbed from the back of an ostrich. 
| You see I had acted as coarier and news-boy 
for lieutenant L——. during his first cruise in 
St. Jago, and therefore I knew the wherea- 
bout of all connected with this pretty craft.— 
She was the deaghter of the major of the gar- 
rison—loved regimentals, and delighted in the 
company of gallant young middies. Lieuten- 
ant L—— passed her without recognizing her, 
but as soon as we came within eye shot I saw 
she ogled me sharply. This made my heart 








drop down in its proper place, for the moment 
she hove in sight itieapt into my throat where 
it stuck as tight <s a wad of oakum, for I fear- 
ed we should rtis-stay and allow the lieutenant 
to make the first attack. We immediately 
| brought vp in the wind and with all the grace 
of a Bwadway nonsuch we doffed our sky- 
serayers, bowed “‘a-la~mode,” as Monsieur Le 
Blanc used to say at old Cambridge, and Char- 








iey S—— was introduced as Lieutenant L—— 
of the U. 8. frigate C——, the slight acquaint- 


pres of the lady with the lieutenant, and the 


near resemblance of Charley favoring thehoax. 
But Charley, poor fellow ! he mis-stayed, for 
just as he bent forward in the shape of the 
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crooked section of aK, his starboard fvot step- 
ped upon a yam that laid upon the walk, slip- 
ped it against his larboard foot, and in theshake 
of a fish’s fin he was brought on his beam’s 
end in the gutter. The lady was too well bred 
to laugh at his mishap, and as soon as he was 
fairly righted, she, out of pure sympathy for 
his embarrassment, and complacent good will, 
gave usan invitation to make an evening call, 
handing the new rigged lieutenant her card, 
and intimating that Mr. Hawser knew the di- 
rection. When she mentioned my name my 
heart made a sudden leap, but why | could’nt 
tell for I didn’t care a splinter for her farther 
than the Lieutenant was concerned. So you 
see,Charley’s capsizing was the quickest means 
of gaining an interview, for nothing but pure 
sympathy would have emboldened her to in- 








vite us so abruptly, although I believe she had 
a smack of favor for Charley’s good looks.— 
Fortunately the gutter was dry, and Charley 
had only to brush off the dust to appear as trim 
asever. We cruised about through several 
squares for a half hour to give the craft time 
to gain her moorings and reef her sails, and 
then we bore down for ourdestination. A dar- 
ky, glittering like a new blacked boot met us 
at the gangway, andin a few moments Charley 
S—— alias Lieutenant L—— and a pretty 
black-eyed brunette were confabulating togeth- 
er upon a sofa in as fine a room as ever held 
aN caetern princess ; whilst I—Bob Hawser— 
sat mute, taking lessons in gallantry, in which 
I afterwards very much improved as you shall 
shorily hear. 

Charley tipt me a wink which I well under- 
stood, and making a polite bow I begged leave 
to retire as I had business of importance to 
transact, but the sweet creature gave me a 
smile that went through me like lightning, 
and almost blinded me,and then tocap all,said 
she “should be sorry to lose the pleasure of 
Mr. Hawser’s company during the evening.” 
That was a full broadside—a real raker,which 
hardly left aspar standing, and if it hadn’t 
been for Charley’s voice excusing me, I should 
have hauled down my colors and surrendered 
atonce. Bat! plucked up courage, ’bout ship, 
and started in search of the lieutenant. I met 
him at the next corner, but should not have 
known him if a ful\ glow of light from a shop 
‘ window had not fallen ypon his face at that 
moment, for he looked as if he had just under- 
gone the dubbing operation of crossing the 
line. His face was covered with sweat, and 
as glowing asa tropical sun, and his starched 
collar hung over his cravat like a wet sail. I 
believe the fellow was really glad w see me 
that time, and you'd laugh’d to have seen how 
much consequence Bob Hawser,a simple mid, 
appeared in the eyes Of the arrogant Lieuten- 


ihy,as a 





ant L—. 

‘Bob—my dear fellow!’ said he,grasping my 
hand and puffing like a porpore, ‘It's lucky— 
we’ve met—lucky for me becatse—I’ve Jost 
track—and for you—because you ktow—upon 
my suc-success in this affair—depends your 
promotion.’ Here he drew a long breath, wi- 
ped the sweat from his forehead, and proceded 
lessasthmatical. “I should have solicited you 
to accompany me at the outset—but I thought 
I could easily find out her residence, and the 
time allowed by the captain being short, I con- 
eluded you would rather spend the leisure a- 
lone. But now, Bob, do assist me. Can you 
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tell me where her residence is? I’ve been. 


running about for an hour in search but to no 
purpose,” 

“Whose residence?” said I as if I did not 
understand his meaning. 

“Why,” replied he, “dont you recollect our 
last cruise ashore ?” 

“To be sure I do,” said I, “and I remember 
too the flogging poor Jack Splinter got for re- 
turning too late, when the faithful fellow was 
waiting for us at the quay, not suspecting we 
were answering to our names on deck. Ah! 
Lieut. L you should have stepped forward 
and saved that poor fellow’s back and passed 
the account to your credit.” 

“But that would have carried all my plans 
by the board,” said he, “and perhaps made me 
the laughing stock,of the whole ship’s compa- 
love-sick fool. No, no, Bob, Jack’s 
back soon healed, but my heart would—never! 
But where does that lady live, can you tell 
me?” , 

“Oh! I understand you now. Why—yes— 
she lives in that house just across the syuare. 
But I just row saw a young buck enter, which, 
if I was to guessabout it, is, or will be a favor- 
ite, for as I passed under the window they 
were chatting together as if they had laid a 
wager who should say the most.” 

“Only an acquaintance I suppose,” said the 
lieutenant evidently nettled. ‘Pilot me thith- 
er, Bob, and be sure and point out the right 
port and I'll manage the rest. Keep dark a- 
board and I'll reward yuu.” 

“Ave, aye sir,” said I, and I piloted the lieu- 
tenant to the door of the mansion. ‘The same 
shining darkey presented herself as usher, but 
informed the lieutenant that her mistress was 
engaged and could not receive visiters. The 
lieutenant was taken all aback, but he conclu- 
ded that his name would be a sufficient pass- 
port and he sent in his address neatly figured 
on a scented card with a pen. But this done 
the business for him, and made the gale blow 
still harder against him. In fact the poor fel- 
low had both wind and tide to oppose. 
darky returned with a note from her mistress, 
requesting the intruder to withdraw, ‘or Lieut. 
L—— whom he wished to personify would de- 
mand satisfaction personally for the insult of- 
fered to his name by its assumption by such an 
imposter.’ 

Lord! what a scow] the lieutenant gave the 
darky. Why I expected every moment to see 
her ebony fade and her lips grow pale with 
fright, but she had the courage of a shark, and 
there was no more chang: in her countenance 
than in the phiz of a black mouser,although the 
lieutenant’s brow looked like a thunder cloud. 
His anger was aroused—I knew his unreason- 
able impetuosity and dreaded the result, for 
when he once got into a passion I'd as lieve en- 
counter a West India hurricane with all sails 
set and no ballast. 

“Lieutenant L—— !” said he, when he had 
ceased choking with anger, ‘‘Who’s Lieuten- 
ant L—— buimyself? Here's foul play,Bob, 
and shiver my timbers if I’m not revenged!” 
So saying, he was going to drive straight into 
the room, but I caught his arm and dissuaded 
him. 

“Who knew of my leye cruise but you, 
Bob,” said he, “and knowing dare assume my 
name? Ah! I have it now. Didn’t we meet 
Charley just as we left here who kowed more 
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respectfully than usual,as if desirous we shoyj “WV h2 
know he recognized us? Yes, indeed we dymunder t¢ 
and it ishe who has audaciously taken ggricipate¢ 
name and privilege. Let go my arm—let gals my lay 
my arm I say! Fil soon make. that chicky “She 
heart of his flutter like a pennant.” “ Bng4 

But I still held on, and had by thistimemgp “I me4 
consciously towed him some distance from }coolly- 
expected landing-place, where his curses ujgg “A™ 
poor Charley’s head could not be heard ggintervicy 
the parties concerned. “He’s a cunning ragwrong 
cal, that Charley,” said I, “and is always pl B admittan 
ing some of his tricks, but his heart is as sou med MY 

























as apippin and as free from meanness asqg “Cow: 
infant from crime.” L—h 

‘Dont tell meof his goodness,” said the lig “Ther 
tenant, half inclined to be angry at me. Heé@ant, sum 
a scoundrel if it’s he who has interfered. Bg if he’s 
it whom it may, I'l] have satisfaction. brave 


I reminded the lieut. of the city guard, whan inter 
might call his angry voice the commencemeg dour. | 


of a row, and as ten o’clock was near, we pisulted m 
off for the ship where we found Charley b Excite 
engaged in the ungallantand unloverlike bugm brave la 


ness of mending his jacket, with as much calm which fe 
ness as if he had not been ashore at all. of a bor 
lieutenant looked hard at the middy, but hig knew tl 
good natured phiz, the very picture of inngg skin wol 
cence, gave the lie to all the wicked suggeyg eye saw 
of suspicion, and the lieutenant contented hing with cor 
self with the reflection that his rival was sommsoldiers, 
land-lubber. But his name—there was a cligg that bra 
ker, and every moment he would give vent tI found 
a smothered curse. Frious as; 

The truth was, Charley had heard a partolg was-det 









the lievtenant’s wrath,and not wishing to have part as | 
his fun too soon ended by an encounter, he tookg reasone 
the first opportunity to clear for the ship to se the fell 
suspicion at rest, but promised the lady a visilf his hea: 
the next evening. = listen tc 

The Lieutenant looked like a Tartar all theg next ev 


next day, and I am sure hadsome murderousg coast cl 
thoughts im his ieud; but then ‘hie eowardiyp him to- 
spirit told him he might be boarded by somé§ exposut 
vengeful Spaniard, and I knew by his despomg ily with 
ding looks that he was inclined at times 0 him the 
give up thechase. But as evening approach Enter b 
ed his courage revived, and he again trimmedg arose w 
his sails for shore. Charley an@T watched his§ fell upc 
movements, and as soon as we saw him preg ter, per 
paring we went ashore also,and before twilight§ tocontr 
had fairly vanished we were again with thal§ dignity. 






























pretty brunette. F ery rul 

She was all life and gaiety, with an eye aig ately at 
black as death, but as bright as the evening§ lady be 
star. I dont wonder the lieutenant’s heart wasg city gu 
shivered when one so weather-beaten as mineg dy, whi 
was almost obliged to knock under, for evety§ to the : 
glance from her eye was_doubled shotted.— from th 
Wechatted awhile until IT began to talk as fast— ruined 
as either. I found that Charley felt une The 


for he observed the iady’s attentions were turir thetwc 
ing towards Bob Hawser. Directly, in cameg here. 

the darky with a card labelled, “Lieutenamt§ mthe | 
L—, U.S. frigate C—.” The lady waig challec 
surprised at the impertinence of the intrude about | 
and requested the self-made lieutenant, Chat} Were t 
le, S—— to confront his name-sake in persomg Mg in 
to rid us of his intrusions. I saw that Chat and at 
ley rather hesitated, and so I offered to tax 
his place at the gun in a manner palpad 
to the lady, fur I wished to punish Charley & 
his cowardice. He hadled me into the scrape 
and now wanted me to bear both out of it. 
steered for the door where I found the lieutem 
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ant impatiently wailing the return of the darky. 
“what! Bob Hawser here!” said he, in an 
ander tone, much surprised, “So you have an- 
icipated me to keep the coast clear, I suppose. 
Is my lady within ?” 

“She is, butengaged.” 

“gngaged! What do you mean Bob?” 

“] mean to say she’s engaged,” replied I 
coolly. 

“Am I to be foiled again in an attempt at an 
interview? No, by Neptune! something is 
wrong and I’ll unravel it. Does she refuse me 
admittance, or is it the coward who has assu- 
med my name 2” 

“Coward!” said I, “he is no coward Mr. 
L— , he’s a brave man—a gentleman.” 
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the liam “Then I am determined,” said the lieuten- 
> He ant, summoning all the courage he possessed, 
ed. BM‘Gf he’s a coward I'll rattan him—if he’s a 
Bbrave man and a gentleman, honor demands 

rd, whitan interchange of sentiment by leaden bdiilet- 
\cemem dour. He has compromised his honor and in- 
We pil sulted my dignity, and I’ll have satisfaction.” 

y bus Excited by the false courage that created such 
ke bugil brave language, his voice rose to a high key 
‘h calm which fell upon Charley’s ear like the bursting 
|. "Th ofa bomb shell, and he shook with fear (for he 
but hil knew the lieutenant’s impetuosity,) until his 
f inném skin would hardly holdhim. The pretty black- 
suggeim eye saw it, and she at once looked upon him 
od him™ with contempt,for having been brought up amid 
's somm soldiers, she had been early taught the lesson 
a cham that bravery is the brightest virtue of man.— 
vent t@1 found that matters were assuming a more se- 
‘Prious aspect than I at first imagined, and so I 

part ja was-:determined to keep the two brave men a- 
o haveg part as long as I had a shot in the locker. I 
1e tookg reasoned with the lieutenant, and pointed out 
) to sd the felly of a rupture for so trivial a thing,but 
a visiff his heart had been riddled, and he would not 

F listen to reason. I begged of him to call the 

all the next evening, when, perhaps, he might find the 
leroug coast clear and no breakers, but passion urged 





him to prompt action. I threatened him with 
exposure if he disturbed the peace of that fam- 
ily with personal quarrels, but opposition made 
him the more determined, and I gave it up.— 
Enter he would, and enter he did. Charley 
arose with trepidation as the lieutenant’s foot 
fell upon the threshold of the room. The lat- 
ter, perceiving who his rival was, was unable 
tocontrol his rage, and regardless of his own 
dignity, the courtesy due to his hostess, and ev- 
ery rule of gentiemanly conduct, he immedi- 
ately attacked Charley with his rattan. The 
lady became alarmed, and giving a signal, the 
city guards soon had the belligerents in custo- 
dy, while Bob Hawser was permitted to return 
to the ship afjer receiving many kind words 
from those pretty lips whose smiles had almost 
tained him. ’ 

The affair was next day compromised and 
thetwo gallants liberated. But it did not end 
here. The honor of both had been wounded 
inthe presence of a lady and a.simultaneous 
challenge was the result. It was soon spread 
about that two officers from the frigate C— 
Were to exchange shots on the following morn- 
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that blank cartridges would have a better ef- 
fect upon both body and mind, and be a pill 
inore to their taste than a bullet. ‘The pistols 
being prepared we handed them to the antago- 
nists. Did you ever hear of the city of the 
Magi where all the people were turned into 
stone? Well, here were two who looked as if 
they had just emerged from its wal. Charley 
looked like chalk, the lieutenant like limstone. 
I dont believe either of them knew whether 
they were holding a pistol or a marlinspike.— 
The signal was given for measuring the dis- 
tance but both stood motionless, 

“Do you ask my forgiveness? If you do it’s 
granted,” faltered the lieutenant. ‘Never!’ 
exclaimed Charley, and a flush of courage 
mantled his cheek. Thisseemed to give them 
locomotion—they measured the distance, but 
with tottering step—the word was given to fire! 
and both fell. The spectators crowded round 
to lend assistance, but their wounds were not 
deep. Each had taken good aim—each had 
been hit with a wad—and each imagined that 
daylight shone through him. The hoax was 
soon discovered, and amid the jeers of the 
crowd, both weighed anchor for the frigate as 
fast as wind and tide would carry them, nor 
were they again seen on shore at St. Jago.— 
But my hearties,” concluded Bob, cocking his 
hat still further on one side, “the best of the 
story is to come yet. Not an evening passed, 
but Bob Hawser—the very identical Bob Haw- 
ser now Standing against this capstan—had a 
long chat withjthat black-eyed brunette ; and 
the very day that the frigate C weighed 
anchor for New-York, I promised to take that 
pretty craft under my protection, and whatever 
tempest might bloow—in whateverseashe might 
swim—whether the ocean was calm or troub- 
led—whether shoals or reefs were under our 
lee or the line marked sixty fathoms—I prom- 
ised never to desert her while a plank was left. 
My promises were entered in the dominie’s log- 
book where he kept his matrimonial reckoning, 
and with many a good word of advice from 
the old saint’s lips, Bob Hawser was spliced to 
as rich a prize as ever sailed upon the ocean of 
life. And now, if no gale of misfortune has 
overtaken her,” and he dashed a tear from 
his brawny cheek, “she may be singing a lul- 
laby to as sweet a babe asever gladdened the 
heart of a sailor.” 
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Female Beauty and Ornaments. 
The ladies in Japan gild their teeth, and 
those of the Indies paint them red. The pearl 
of teeth must be dyed black to be beautiful in 
Guzurat. InGreenland the women color their 
faces with blue and yellow. However fresh 
the complexion of a Muscovite may be, she 
would think herself very ugly if she was not 
plastered over with paint. The Chinese must 
have their feet as diminutive as those of she 
goats; and to render them thus, their yoath is 
passed in tortures. In ancient Persia, an 
aqualine nose was often thought worthy of the 








ing in the public park adjoining the garrison, 
and at the appointed hour many were assem- } 
, to witness the tragedy. Charley had cho-! 
%en me for his second, and his antagonist had 
chosen the second lieutenant for his. We met 
Privately to prepare the weapons and consider- 









crown; andif there was any «ompetition be-/ ; 
tween two princes, the peop/e generally went 
by this criterion of majesty. In some coun- 


tries the mother’s breaX the noses of their chil- 
dren; and in others they press the head be- 
tween two boards, that it may become square. 
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to red hair: the Turks on the coutrary are 
warm admirers of it. The female Hottentot 
receives from the hand of her lover, not silks 
nor wreaths of flowers, but warm entrails and 
reeking tripe, to dress herself with enviable 
ornaments. 

In China small round eyes are liked; and 
the girls are continually plucking vut theirey* 
brows, that they may be thin and long. The 
Turkish women dip a gold brush in the tine- 
ture of a black drug, which they pass ,over 
their eye-brows. It is too visible by day, but 
looks shining by night. They tinge their 
nails with a rose color. An African a 
must have small eyes, thick lips, a large flat 
nose, and a skin beautifully black, The Em- 
peror of Monomotapa wouid not change his a- 
miable negress for the most brilliant European 
beauty, : 

An ornament for the nose appears to us per-, 
fectly unnecessary. The Peruvians, however, 
think otherwise; and they hangon it a weigh- 
ty ring, the thickness of which is proportioned 
by the rank of their husbands, The custom 
ol boring it, as ladies do their ears, is very 
common in several nations. Through the per- 
foration are hung various materials ;:such as 
green crystal, gold, stones, a single and some- 
times a great number of gold rings. ‘ This is 
rather troublesome to them in blowing their 
noses : and the fact is, some have informed us, 
that the Indian ladies never perform this very 
useful operation. : 
The female head dress is carried In some 
countries tosingularextravagance. The Chi- 
nese fair carries on her head the figure of @ 
certain bird. This bird is composed of cop- 
per, or of gold, according to the quality of 
the lady; The wings spread out, fall over 
the front of the head-dress, and conceal the 
temples. The tail, long and open,. forms oa 
beautiful tuft of feathers. The beak covers 
the top of the nose; the neck is fastened to the 
body of the artificial animal by a spring, that 
it may the more freely play, and tremble at 
the slightest motion. 
The extravagance of the Myantses is far 
more ridiculous than the abeve. They carry 
on their heads a slight board, rather longer 
than a foot, and about six inches broad ; with 
this they cover their hair, and seal it with was. 
They cannot lie down, nor lean, without kKeep- 
ing the neck stnaight; and the copatry being 
very. woody, it is not uncommow to find them 
with their head-dress entangled in the trées.— 
Whenever they comb their hair, they ‘pass an 
hour by the hre in melting the wax ; but this 
combing is only performed onee or twice ina 
ear. ; 
4 The inhabitants of the land of Natal wear 


caps or bonnets, from six to ten inches high, 
composed of the fat of oxen. 
vally anoint the head with a purer grease, 
which mixing with the hair, fastens these don- 
nets for their dives. 


They then grad- 








On looking over a Chimese vocabulary we 


perceive the word in that language for tongue 


s she. By an odd coincidence they are words 


which, even in our own language, are said te 
have much connexion. 








Omnibus.— A machine designed to make jobs 











ing the impetuous folly of both, we coneluded 








The modern Persians have a strong aversion 


for the surgeon and coroner. 
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THE ANTIQUARY. 











For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
ANCIENT IRISH WAR CLUB. 





This formidable implement of war is per- 
fectly unique, it never having been ranked a- } 
mong the antiquities of Britain -by any collec- 


tor. The one represented in the annexed cut 
is supposed io be the only one extant. It was 
dug up from Roscommon heath, in the county 
of Roscommon, (Ireland,) by some laborers 
whilst excavating the earth fora well. The 
material of which this missile is composed is 
bronze—massive yet perfectly formed, and hol- 
lowed so as to receive a handle in one end and 
aspear in the other. Historians,when record- 
ing the long and bloody wars which have 
at various times transpired between the mas- 
ters who had successively swayed the sceptre 
of England, and the primeval inhabitants of 
Ireland, have described a multiplicity of weap- 
ons used, but none agreeing in description with 
the one in question. It appears from an old 
aathor that the Irish had war-clubs called cran- 
nibh, and in an insurrection which took place 
within the friary of St. Saviour in 1381,we are 
informed thet war-clubs were used by the breth- 
ren. But the form and material of these clubs 
are hidden in conjecture. It is probable, how- 
ever, that-weapons corresponding with the one 
here represented were in use much anterior to 
the fourteenth century, and perhaps are co-ex- 
istent with the reund towers, which have exci- 
ted the wonder and foiled the researches of the 
Irish antiquarian in determining the time when 
they were erected. 

_ In the year 670, a severebattle took place in 
the county of Roscommon, (then without any 
definite boundary,) between the Anglo-Saxons 
under Bertfrid, commander of the Northum- 
brian forces, who was sent thither by Egfrid, 
king of Northumberland, to make a conquest 
of Ireland, and the occupants of the soil, under 
Connor, the hero of many legends of Erin.— 
Bertfrid ravaged the country, plundered and 
Aestroyed churches and monasteries, and mas- 
sacred the inhabitants without mercy or dis- 
tinction. The Irish were inclined at first to 
submit, but at length becoming exasperated, 
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they armed themselves and defeated their say- 
age invaders in a decisive battle on what is 
now termed Roscommon heath. Bertfrid col- 
lected the remainder of his vanquished army 
and speedily embarked for Northumberland. 
The nature of the weapons used by the Irish 
in this memorable battle has never been recor- 
ded, but froii the fact that the war-club in ques- 
tion was found upon that very battle-ground, 
it seems probable that such were the weapons 
then used. In many places of England and 
Wales which are known to have been Roman 
Stations many implements of war have been 
exhumed but none corresponding with the an- 
cient Irish War Club, and hence it is reasona- 
ble to conclude that its origin and use were con- 
fined to the Emerald Isle. E. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
Letter from a Mother to her Daughter. 
BY MRS. T-R-—- 
Dear Emity, 

You are now for the first time 
removed from the protecting care of a fond mo- 
ther—a mother who has ranked you among her 
household idols—and when I think of the thou- 
sand snares which lie hidden beneath the bright 
and fascinating flowers with which the path of 
youthful inexperience 1s strewn, my heart trem- 
bles with solicitude for your safety. The va- 
ried dispositions, the adverse material of which 
a Seminary is composed, renders it an imperi- 
ous duty for me toendeavor to throw around 
my dear child those safe-guards so necessary to 
the protection of female virtue and innocence. 
There are times when a relaxation of study is 
permitted, and the mind left free and uncon- 
trolled to choose such employments as are con- 
genial to the taste. These are the moments of 
temptation—these are the seasons when caprice 
enamels every vale of life with gorgeous and 
sweet flowers, whose perfume comes up to the 
enchanted beholder, laden with magic influ- 
ence, and attracting with unseeen power her 
footsteps amid their loveliness. Hesitating,and 
fearing to venture alone, the smitten one ap- 
peals to acompanion for advice, who, with e- 
qual inexperience and volatility of soul eager- 
ly recommends the pursuit, and the fair and the 
lovely are seen wandering hand in hand, plack- 
ing a rose here, and a hare-bell there—sipping 
nectar from the open chalice of the blooming 
lily, and receiving new joy and new pleasure 
at every step, until at last, wearied with the 
ramble they recline upon abed of blooming vi- 
olets, beneath which lies coiled the poisonous 
viper. Alarmed at its sting, they return with 
trembling step to the hill of Innocence, but with 
a broken heart and a languid eye, Then, be- 
ware my dear Emily, how you trust your own 
judgement, or the equally weak judgement of 
your companions in a matter of such moment. 

You have now arrived at an age when the 
heaxt is more susceptible of impressions than 


, at anyother period of life, and I tremble lest 


you shall permit pernicious ones to be enstamp- 
ed thereon. Ulam aware that your governess is 
a careful and enlightened lady; ever ready to 
tender her kind odjces to those who stand in 
need ; but however much she may desire to cul- 
tivate in her pupils the purest principles of ree- 
titude, yet the nice scrutiny of a mother’s care 
cannot characterize her efforts. I would not 
wish to confine you to books, excluding every 











innocent freereation by which the energies of 
the mental powers are invigorated ; but woulg 
recommend you to indulge in them as far ag jg 
compatible with health. But in these indy 
gencies be discreet in selecting your compan. 
ions. Learn to study character, and diseg 

the channel of taste through which their enjoy. 


ments flow before you enter any upon your lig 
of friends; and admit none who have not pe, _ 


ceived the impress of growing refinement. 
When relieyed from the graver studies of the 
class, open such yolumes as contain the poy. 
traiturés of all that is noble in nature. 

The study* in which you are now engaged 
is one peculiarly elevating tothe soul. It for. 
ces upon the mind, with a strength as potent as 
the laws of reason, those convictions uf the 
all-pervading power of Omnipotence, which 
embalms the heart with piety and devotion, and 
leads us with humble reverence 


‘To look through nature up to nature’s God.’ 2 

As you delve deeper and deeper into the Lie 
nen mysteries, more forcibly will the perfec 
tions of Deity become developed ; and I trust 
that when you shall have acquired an enlight 
ened knowledge of the vegetable kingdom, 
that a deeper conviction of dependence on ¢& 
lestial strength as necessary to happiness, Will 
fill your bosom. J send you for your amuse 
ment and instruction, the ‘Memoirs of Hannah) 
More,’ which I entreat you to peruse with care, 
Do not be discouraged when you look upon ils 
size. It is aspring of sweet and living water, 
and the deeper you drink the more ardent will 
be your thirst. She stands asa mode] of female 
piety and virtue, which all may imitate, few 
reach, none excel. As the sun-flower towem 
above the lesser beauties of Earth, ever court 
ed by the bee and the hummung-bird for its 
sweetness, and yet with humility is forever tum 
ning its glowing beauties toward the god of day 
by whose beams it is vivified; thus stood she 
amid the beauteous of her sex—elevated by her 
talent and piety to the apex of just renowa— 
scattering her sweetness amid the desolate and 
the joyous—and yet with all the humility of 
christian meekness her soul was ever turned 
with awful reverence toward the great Sov 
reign of Heaven. Try, my dear Emily—try 
to imitate her example. Make religion the 
load-star of your affections, its precepts the 
rule by which your actions are governed, and 
when the fond mother who now addresses you" 
shall be wrapt in the sweet slumber of eternal 
repose, less bitter will be the tears my Emily 
may weep over my grave. I have now trou® 
led you with a much longer letter than I i» 
tended, but the solicitude for you, my deap 
child, is my only excuse. Adieu! 





*Botany. 








For the Poughkeepsie Casket, 
Messrs. Epirors.—If you conceive the fol 
fowing worthy of an insertion in the Pough- 
keepsie Casket you may dispose of them @ 
that effect. They are a few hurried though® 
and are perhaps unworthy your regard. 


- THE JOYS OF EARTH. 
Vain—fanciful and fleeting ! They appear 
to our imagination shrouded in bappiness—free 
from the ills of life, and possessing a reality of 
bliss which would satisfy the natural desiresof 
the heart. They are sought for by many, | 
enjoyed by few. We at firstsight behold them 
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4s joy unmixed by sorrow—peace undisturbed 
_and bliss indescribable. 5 

Well may we say with the poet: “How false 
snd yet how fair’? We know by experience 
that our happiness with the things of this world 
is visionary. Fancy paints for its possessor to 
with an untiring view, and neither does 





! an ardent desire, or a mighty grasp bring to 


rson that for which the soul panteth.— 
From the cradle to the grave man is eager to 
obtain more, but seeks in vain. He looks for- 
ward into faturity and conceives that it really 
exists, but alas! the veil being rent, he beholds 
his joy corrupted, either with reflections on 
the past, Or the prospeets of the future. 
THE JOYS OF HEAVEN. 
Well might the inspired writer say: “That 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath 
it entered into the heart of man to conceive 
those things which God hath prepared for them 
that love him.” We behold with delight a 
home “where the wicked cease from troubling, 
and the weary are at rest.” 

Weconceive that when earth flees away and 
millions arise from their beds of dust then 
shall be fully revealed to our enraptured vision 
those mansions “which God hath prepared for 
those that love him.” 

We look to a land where no chilling blasts 
effect us~-where the poisonous breath of dis- 
ease will ne longer give us pain—where the 
bonds of union and affection are no more sev- 
ered—where all that is peaceful, happy and de- 
sirable is freely given. Tongue cannot des- 
cribe it—our minds are too contracted and fee- 
ble to conceive it; but we rest assured, that if 
righteous on earth, ““When Christ who is our 
Light shall appear, we shall appear also, for 
we shall see him as he is.” L. 


February 13, 1836. 
SseLeCGTIONS. 














For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
Messrs. Epirors.—The following is taken 
fromthe Lutheran Observer. By inserting ‘tin 
your valuable periodical you will confer a fa- 
vor on one who knows that a person enjoying 
life, health, and in the full tide of prosperity ; 
whose path is strewn with flowers, and whose 
hoursof relaxation are spent in the enjoyment 
of his happy fire-side ; cannot duly appreciate 
the very comforting, consoling and conclusive 
proofs herein contained, until Death has laid 
bis hand upon some of his family circle—unti) 
hehas like myself, drank deep of the cup of 

affliction. A. B. 





Recognition and re-union of Christ. 
ian friends in Heaven. 


pad shallI e’eragain thy features trace 
ved frie : thy lineaments review ? 
though the sunken eyés and livid hue, 
lips comprest have quenched each lively grace, 


th's trium h ; still I recognize the face 


thine for many a year affection knew ; 
what forbids that clethed with life anew, 
still on memory’s tablet holds its place ?” 

To stand by the bed of a beloved friend,pale, 
feeble and emaciated—to hear the last tender 
expressions of Jove ; to see him struggling with 
death ; to see his remains shrouded in the ha- 
biliments of the grave ; to follow him to the 
mansions of the dead, and behold him descend- 
ing to commuingle with his mother dust, the 
question naturally arises, shall we ever meet 
again and participate in each others happiness in 
the future world ? 

The subject that this question involves is 
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deeply interesting to the christian who mourns 
the loss of friends. . The writer can speak from 
experience ; he has a beloved brother buried 
far from hisnative home. No parent,or wife, 
or child ; no brother or sister can retire by the 
pale moon’s beams to his grave,to shed the tear 
of affection and love. Yet memory is awake. 
The scenes of our childhood are deeply engra- 
ven on my heart. The last words he spoke, 
the last pressure of the hand, willnever be for- 
gotten. When thinking on his departure, the 
above question has often entered my mind.— 
The following are the reasons and the inferen- 
ces drawn from divine revelation, which have 
satisfied my mind that we one day shall meet a- 
gain, recognize each other, and be fownd lagether 
in the abodes of bliss. 

In the second of Samuel, 12th chapter, Da- 
vid, after the death of a dear child, exclaims 
under the exercise of alively faith, “I shall go 
to him, but he shall not return to me.” These 
words were uttered under the impression that 
he should have a personal knowledge of his 








child in the eternal world. He might have |» 


said in view of the happiness in the eternal 
world, J shall go where he is ; even then the oth- 
er part of the sentence, but he shall not return to 
me, intimates a personal interview and recog- 
nition. When both parts of the sentence are 
connected together, the conclusion evidently is 
that David believed that he would recognize 
his son in heaven, the anticipation of which 
was a principal source of consolation in the se- 
vere affliction of the departure of his child. 


The same facts are taught us by Christ in 
the parable of the rich man and Lazarus.— 
The foymer is represented by him to be after 
death in torment, and the latter happy in A- 
braham’s bosom. ‘The former is represented 
as seeing and knewing the latter, who had been 
known to himin this world. The natural in- 
ferences from these representations are, that if 
the wicked in a state of torment see anc know 
the righteous in the abodes of bliss, the right- 
eous in heaven will consequently see and know 
each other whom they knew on earth. 


From this parable we learn another impor- 
tant truth, that we carry along with us into the 
eternal world, all our moral and intellectual 
powers, and consequently all the recollections 
of the present life, and all the knowledge, both 
physical and moral, which these faculties ena- 
ble us to acquire. Abraham addresses the 
rich man, ‘Son remember thatthou in thy life 
time receivedst thy good things,” evidently im- 
plying that he retained the power of memory, 
and a consciousness ; that he is now the same 
thinking being that he was when upon earth. 
And if this is the case with the wicked in the 
eternal world, the same is by parity of reason- 
ing, the case with the righteous in Heaven.— 
They are conscivus that they are the same i- 
den‘ical beings as when onearth. They are 
conscious of all the events and occurrences 
that have transpired in their intercourse with 
each other in this world. 

From the foregoing facts and illustrations, 
may we not reasonably conclude, that Christian 
friends and relations shall meetagain and rec- 
ognize each other in the abodes of eternal bliss. 
And are these things so, with what melancho- 
ly pleasure can we see our friends and rela- 
tions removed from our social circle, for a sea- 
son in the silent grave, knowing that we shall 
meet them again in a state immortal, happy 














andunchange..2 Do not these. considera- 
tions cause us joy 1M the —dstof grief, during 
our sojourn in this Vale of tears: 

Are these things so—wWith what joy ili 
friends and relations meet each other at the 
resurrection day? With what joy will the 
mother receive her child, whose grave she had 
consecrated by her tears?. With what joy 
will the child receive its mother, whose depaf- 
ture it has deeply mourned,and with what ten- 
derness will the mother listen to the-tale of its 
pilgrimage since her own untimely death 4 

Interesting, cheering, and transporting, as 
these considerations are,there is another subjeet - 
intimately connected with the foregoing, which — 
is, for aught we know thatthe spiritsof our de- 
parted friends may be our guardian angels du- 
ring our continuance upon earth. This idea 
has been entertained by many of the most lear- 
ned and pious in every age, and is still.enter- 
tained and cherished. Milton, the father of 


English poetry says, 

roomy a § ‘Doeo we > end when wl we wake.” 

A distinguished writer of the present day, 
when speaking of the disembodied spirit, uses 
his language. “It isprobably one of its cares 
and joys in the capacity of a guardian angel, 
to watch over and protect the endeared mortals 
with whom it was formerly associated in love 
as pure,in affection as exalted, as mortality 
could reach.” d 

There is a passage in the 19th chapter 10th 
verse of Revelations, which may not improper- 
ly be cited to confirm this same idea. When 
the vision of the New Jerusalem was exhibited 
to John by a heavenly messenger, “he (John) 
fell down to worship before the feet of the mes- 
senger whoshowed him these things.” But the 
messenger forbade him saying, “see thou do it 
not, for I am thy fellow-servant and of thybreth- 
ren that have the testimony of Jesus.” These 
words apparently lead us to conclude, that this 
messenger had been a departed saint since he 
represerts himself to be a brother and fellow- 
servant with John in advancing the cause of 
Christ. From this passage we may reasonably 
infer, that this messenger was a departed saint, 
and since he came on an errand of mercy to 
our world, then the spirits of otr departed 
friends may in a like manner visit ws on simi- 
larerrands. Admitting the truth of thisprop- 
osition, how comforting and consoling the idea 
that they are hovering over us, are guarding 
our footsteps in the hour of danger, are sympa~- 
thizing with us in the trials of this world, are 
assembled with us im the house of God, and t- 
niting with us in prayer, praise, and supplica~ 
tion before a throne of grace? And whilst 
we may be bedewing the earth that covers 
their bodies, they are addressing as from hea- 
ven, ‘‘ Weep not, blessed are the dead that die wm 
the Lord.” In view of this subject, let us, “not 
sotrow as those who have no hope” of meeting 
again their deceased friends, but gwided by the 
light of the gospel, let us wipe away the fal- 
ling tear of grief, and “press towards the marie, 
for the prize of the high calling of God im 
Christ Jesus,” knowing that when we leave 
“this tabernacle of clay, we have a building of 
God not made made with hands, etertial in the 
heavens,” where we shall meet our friends who 
have gone before us, participate with them in 
the “joys around the throne, and be forever w- 





love,” 


nited to them in the bonds of affe and 
Tf. 
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A CHAPTER ON ©~IBLING. . profession or calling, is a villain ;” and so he 

a gq is, he is the assassin of his own child. 

When the two boys had finished their game, 
Figare to yourself, gentle reader, a double | paid the bill, lit their cigars, and buttoned up 
gtanite house of the largest dimensions, in one | their coats for a walk, the old marker was left 
of the most fashionable squares of the great! alone. He had been a great gambler in his 
metropolis, surrounded by the houses of the| time, and was like a broken down race horse, 
nobility and officers of the crown, in the centre | who could not give up the turf. “Do you 
of all that is elegant, accomplished and useful | know,” said I, “that I have some curiosity to 
in arts, arms or science. The lower floor ap- | jearn what was the largest sum you ever won 
propriated for offices, for the maitre de cuisine, | at cards at a sifling?” “Why, when I wasa 
for the refreshment rooms of waiters and liv- | young fellow, I kept company with all the 
eried attendants. The grand staircase of Ital- young fellows in town, and one night won thir- 





Curious Case of Deception, | 


BY WALTER SCOTT. 
A very curious case of deception ¥ 


—————) 


municated to me by the son of the lady pm = 


| pally concerned,and tends to show out ofy 
mean materials a venerable apparition my 
| Sometimes formed. In youth, this lady rey 
| with her father, a man of sense and resoly 
_ Thelr house was situated in the principal); 
of a town of some size. The back partofi 
| house ran at right angles to an ana-bm 
chapel, divided from it by a small cabbage 
‘den. The young lady used sometimes 


jan marble, and in the niches are beautifully |ty thousand dollars at brag.” “Prodigious! | . ; : 
: © oe dulge the romantic love of solitude, by g 


executed statues of the graces, heavy Chinese Thirty thousand dollars?” ‘Yes, I played all 


in her own apartment in the evening, til 


and stained glass lamps and lustres are sus- | night and lost it all back, except eight hundred | ,. 
’ light, and even darkness was approaching, 


pended over the grand entrance, which leads dallars, and I would have lost that, but that it | 
toa suite of apartments above, where the fes- |} was Sunday morning, and I heard the bells | 
tooned hangings, the rich Turkey carpets, and ring for church, and recollected that I had | 
Persian ottomans, the tall mirrors, the molu | promised my wife to go and hear the bishop | 
lamps and candelabras, the gorgeous paintings | preach. So I washed my hands and face, | 
and silver draperies, might vie with oriental | smoothed my hair, and with downcast looks | 
magaificence ; where the glare, and flash, and | and pious features, joined in the Litany and | 
shower of light rivabin brilliancy the mid-day | chanted the Psalms.” | 
sun. In this place none but the elite of fashion | There are many such no doubt in the world. | 


and wealth enter; here the warrior and States- | “But did you never forswear gambling ?” | 
man may be found ; the lord of millions, and/ “O frequently, but always broke my oath; | 
the heirs of castles and countless acres ; the | one night I lost three thousand dollars, all I} 
choicest wines and the most delicate viands | had in the world, and I walked home quite 
tempt the appetite ; the air is perfumed, and | melancholy witha friend. It was past two o’- | 
all is splendor and intoxicating bliss ; yet this|¢lock, and I invited him to drink a glass of | 
apparently terrestrial paradise is called hell, | brandy and water. I sworeall the Litter oaths | 
and very properly so for itis a gaming-house, | I could remember, that I never again would | 
where all the passions which can agitate hu-| handle cards. While I was thus swearing, 
man nature are seen in count.ess varicty ; | feeling in my pocket for a little loose tobacco, | 
where hope and fear, avarice and wasie, joy | I found abanknote of a hundred dollars. All | 
and grief, expectation and despair, alternately | my gaming propensities revived in an instant; | 
reign ; where desperation urges the last stake, | let’s go back, said I, and try our luck once | 
and the pistol is the last refuge. more; with this hundred I may win five thou- | 
We have our hells in this city, our gentee] |sand. We went back and I Jost the note in 
and select gaming houses, where friends meet | five minutes, and here I am not worth a cent.” | 
to win each other’s money, and where the ini-| While there are many such cases, many sim- 
tiatory steps to a gambler’s life anda gambler’s | ilar scenes to be recounted, many acts of such | 


fate are clearly developed. tragedies to be rehearsed, how seldom do we | 


The othernight, hearing the rattling of balls | contemplate the forlorn and desolate condition | 
in a room brilliantly illuminated in one of our | Of the fond but wretched wife, whose husband | 
public streets, I strolled in to see what was go- is a Victim to this ruinous passion, and whose | 
ing on, and there beheld two boys not over fif- | Children alas! are walking in the same steps. | 
teen years of age, playing billiards, so very 
short that they had tostand tip-toe to use the ing embers, waiting the return of her truant | 
mace and cue with certainty—an old man, the | but still beloved husband ; each knock of the | 
keeper of the table was marking for them.— | door, each jar and jingle of the alarum bell a- | 
They were fashionably dressed ; one of the | /arm her, until she becomes nervous from sol- 
little urchins had a cigar in the corner of his itude and watchfulness ; the chirping of the 
mouth, and at every pause in the game took a cricket on the hearth, or the moaning of the | 
sip of something from a tumbler, which might wind through the casement, serves only to | 
have been wine and water, probably something make “nighthideous.” The midnight bell tolls | 
stronger ; the little fellows moved briskly a-|@2d still he comes not; the hour of one is | 
round the table,and were byno means novices. 


| 


struck, two, sometimes three in the morning, | 


They were pretty boys, delicately featured, |ere his steps are heard through the passage, | 
children of rich parents ; any father might be 
proud of such boys, and, what were they good |ted with passion and disappointment, and ex- | 
for; what prospect have they through life,com. | cited by liquor ; not a kind word, not a soft | 
mencing it thus? Initiated at an early age in | !ook, or an endearing expression for her whose | 
vice and extravagance, for them study could | love he should prize beyond all earthly jewels. | 
have no charms, industry no allurements, aso-| The wretched pariner of his misfortune Z£Ces | 
ber, happy, temperate life, no attractions.— | '0 her bed restless, feverish, with head-ache | 
Pleasure and play are the twin stars of their and heart-ache. For every pang thus wanton- 
destiny ; and an early grave in penuty, their ly inflicted on a tender wife and mother, a life 
only reward. Who stands accountable for of penance can scarcely atone—and those who 
this ruin? Parents. Up to a certain age, the would escape here and hereafter from the 
age of discretion, the father is responsible for | Stings of a wounded conscience; and a pun- 
the sins of a child ; hence the strong declara- | ishment commensurate with sin, must avoid 
tion of early moral writers, ‘‘that the fa- | Scenes of gaming and ruin—the loss of fame 
ther who does not bring up his son to some jand fortune, of happiness and peace of mind. 








One evening as she was thus placed) 
was surprised to see a gleamy figure, ag; 
some aerial being, hovering as it were, 
gainst the arched window in the end of 
ana-baptist chapel. Its head was su 


kept b 
to collec 


ys charac 
youghts, all 


of toot 
when ¥ 


| ded by that halo which painters give to hear upon 


catholic saints; and while the young Ja@gil iyppyjillu 


| attention was fixed on an object so extre 
|nary, the figure bent gracefully towards 


more than once, as if intimating a sens¢ 
her presence, and then disappeared. The 
of this striking vision descended to her fag 
so much discomposed as to call her fathe 
tention. He obtained an account of the cag 
of her disturbance, and expressed his intent 

to watch in his danghter’s chamber, where 
also attended him. Twilight came and n@ 
ing appeared ; but as the gray light faded inj 
darkness, the same female figure was seen ht 
ering on the window; the same shadowy for 
the same pale light around the head; the sag 
inclinations as theevening before. ‘“What@ 
you think of this ?” said the daughter tot 


7 


astonished father. ‘Any thing, my dear,” sai 


the father, “rather than allow that we loo 
upon what is supernatural.” 

A strict research established a natural cat 
for the appearanceon the window. _ It wast 
custom of an old woman to whom the gardé 
beneath was rented, to go out at night to gath 
cabbages. The lantern she carried in he 
hand threw up the refracted reflection of bef 


Wight after night she sitsalone, by the expir- | form on the chapel window. As she stoopiiam 


togather cabbages, the reflection appeared i 
bend forward ; and that was the whole ma 


“Pleasant is the voice of thy song, thot 
lonely dweller of the rock! It comes on 


sound of the stream, along the narrow vale=y 


My soul awakes, O stranger! in the midst 
my hall. I stretch my hand to the spear, asi 
thede- of other years, I stretch my hand} 
it ist ole ; and the sigh of my bosom grows 


of Ossian? My soul is full of other times; 

joy of my youth returns. Thus the sun 

pears in the west, after the steps of his brigh 
ness have moved behind astorm ; the green hill’ 
lift their dewy heads; the blue streams rejoice) 
in the vale. ‘The aged herocomes forth om his 
staff; his gray hairs glitterin the beam. Dow 
thou not behuld,son of the rock, ashieldin O% 
sian’s hall? It is marked with the strokes ot 
battle, and the brightnessof its bosses has failed, 
That shield the great Dunthalmo bore,the chiet 


of streamy Teutha. Dunthalmobore it in bak 


tle before he fell by Ossian’s spear. : 
of the rock,to the tales of other years.” —- Ossiam™ 
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Duaries.—At the present day,few, very few,are in the 
it of keeping a diary—a repository of the seeming 











cipal mon-place events which transpire relative to them- 

Part of Mbives or of the world around them. Posterity will de- 

ana-has this departure from the customs of an age that 
b 





ust been buried in the tomb of the past, and when 











bbage fature historian, and especially the biographer shall 
Mes 19) for material for a correct portraiture of charac- 
by S wien sometimes minute lines are necessary to the 
2, tilly tion of the picture, he will be obliged to remain 
-? ‘ 





vent with the outlines, leaving the coloring to be 
ormed by the imagination of the reader. A diary, 
' kept by a man of literary taste, is often of vast 


ching, ” 
laced, | 









ure, ag) to collectors when compiling works of a heteroge- 
Were, Moys character, for in them will be found a record of 

’ ‘ . . 
nd of wippoughts, although desultory, which the author consid- 





4of too trifling importance to figure alone in print, 
when viewed collectively and cheir import brought 
pear upon subjects of asimilar character, they form 





SurT¢ 
ve to 








1g lad happyjillustration, not only of the author's taste and 
xX traor ments, but of the state of society in which he lived 
rards” flourished. Nor is this the only benefit to be deri- 






therefrom. A diary forms a perfect reflecting glass 
which a man may take a correct retrospective view 
fhispast life, mark with precision the nature of the 
sans by which he had been led into error or elevated 
sation, and thereby he will be enabled to judge right- 
iy when to shun orto pursue a course. When he be- 
ins to descend the hill of existence, and the lengthened 
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nten jows formed by his setting sun darkens the land- 
here sh ape, he can cheer h:s twilight hours by tracingin this 







ted history of his life the various interests which 
ayecreated motives and impelled him to action; and 
hiscause has been a virtuous one, he will derive pe- 
pleasure from sucha retrospect. Such a legacy 
thed to a child is often of inestimable value, for 
if itstudies the heart of the parent, and the same 
nection to which he had arisen may be attained by 
ie child by pursuing a like course. 
Three centuries have hardly passed since it was con- 
ed a mark of extreme stupidity in a man who nev- 
kept adiary, nor were monarchs too elevated to con- 
them as an excellent companion and corrector of 
ing imbecilities. At so early an age as the reignof 
18 Antoninus, the exctom wae practiced to a preat 
ment, anc it isrelated of that Emperor that he always 
sa tablet appended to his girdle whereon he kept a 
jamal record of his conduct, and at night always en 
wed them upon his intellectual leger. Whoever may 
read his ‘Meditations’ will acknowledge him at 
a profound philosopber and metaphysician, and 
el acquainted with human nature, which knowledge 
only be attained by keeping a record of observa- 
s ior comparison. 
The Diary of Edward VI, written with his own hand, 
show solemnly he was struck with the feeling 
’ he was not seated on a throne to be a trifler and a 
on thegenualist. In one instance, to remind himself of the 
ale— tauses Of his secret proffer or friendship to aid the Em- 
‘dst pBperor of Germany against the Turks, he thus inserts, 
, Ri was done on intent to get some friends. The rea- 
7, a8 I : ngs be in my desk.’’ Sir Thomas Bodley, (founder 
nd,b at the great Bodlean Librarv,) Francis Bacon,Camden, 
rows: tr, Whitelock, and in fact all the great characters 
e song that age, have left large tomes of intrinsic value, be- 
the ig nothing more than diurnal entries in their diaries, 
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Myer intended for the public eye, but to be kept in the 
mile archives of their families. Yet from these occu- 
ions of Jeisure moments many very important facts 








: hills been rescuei from oblivion, with which the page 
joice history is garnished. Shenstone thus beautifully al- 
on to the custom. 

n his |, : ’ 

Pleasing, when youth is long expired to trace 
DoS | the forms our pencil or our pen designed ; 
1 OS | Such was our youthful air, and shape and face, 
es of § Such the soft image of our youthfn! mind.’ 
iled, 
chief F leraviry.—We understand that at a meeting held 
. bate HP ithe Methodist chapel in Greene-street, New-York, a 
Son evenings since, upwards of thirteen thousand dol- 
ian, Were subscribed towards repairing the loss of the 


odist Book concern, by the late fire. Such liberal- 
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GenTLemMan.—The indiscriminate use of this word 
in this country, is often productive of much mirth q- 
mong foreigners where the aristocracy claim to be the 
legitimate and exclusive possessors of the appellation. 
fn England likewise, its use is quite general, as appears 
by the following anecdote. 

‘A German Baron in London having waited a long 
time for his boot-black, an assistant was sent in his 
stead and informed him that the old gentleman had 
been taken ill, but that he would have the honor of 
polishing his boots. This anecdote the Baron used 
to relate, whenever any Englishman wefe at his mas- 
ter’s court, to insinuate that the English gentry were 
a set of boot-blacks.’ Mrs. Trollope, Col. Hamilton, 
Fanny Kemble, and others of like mould, have com- 
plained bitterly at times of the difficulty of discovering 
the dividing line between the gentry and the common 
people of. this country, and at other times made the fact 
a subject fur ridicule! Their only excuse (for we ere 
charitable enough to suppose they are well-bred,) is» 
the force of popular education at home; and that they 
had yet to learn by exp-rience that, where Republican- 
ism and its levelling institutions exist, 


‘‘Worth makes the man—the want of it the fellow,’’ 


or in other words, talent, moral rectitude and domes 
tic virtues are the true characteristics of a gentleman. 
Yeteven here, where every man’s lips utter the boast 
of equality, wealth is too often made the criterion by 
which the extent of gentility to which a man is entitled 
is fixed, and at the feetof Mammon, Genius is forced to 
bow by the very iand which points to the Republican 
idol. But asa people our standard of equality rests 
in character alone. 


Rewarp or Tatent.—Last week a benefit was giv- 
en at the Bowery theatre, New-York, the whole pro- 
ceeds of which, amounting to upwards of one thousand 
dollars, were generously presented by the Manager (Mr. 
Hamblin,) to T. ropore 8S. Fay, Esq for the use made 
of his excellent novel, ‘Norman Leslie,” by its being 
dramatized for the stage. Miss Louisa H. Medina is 
the authoress of the play, and we understand that “Ri- 
enzi’' is now in progress for the stage by the same tal- 
ented hand. This liberality on the part of Mr- fam- 
blin we hope will not go unrewarded, aud we trust that 
the day is dawning when native talent will not have 
reason to complain of a want of patronage, and be obli 
ged to look to a foreign people for a pecuniary reward 
for mental labor. Heretofore this has been lamentably 
true, und itis a fact which should make us blush, that 
Irving and Cooper never received a tithe of the profits 
paid for their labor, in this country. But a more liber- 
al spiritis daily becoming more manifest, and native 
writers will have stronger incentives to urge them to 
emulate the talent of Britain. 





New Pusuicarions.—The following new works have 
just issued from the New-York press. Japhet in search 
of a Father, third Vol., by Captain Marryatt. Public 
and Private Economy; by T. Sedgwick. The Female 
Student, or Lectures to young Ladieson Female eda- 
cation ; by Mrs. Phelps tate Vice Principal of the Troy 
Female Seminary. View of the American Slavery 
Question , by E. P.Barrows. Recollections of the Pri- 
vate life of Gen. LaFayette ; by M. Jules Cloquet.— 
The complete Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott; 
published by Conner & Cooke. The Outlaws; by Mrs. 
S.C. Hall. 





Critictsm.~-The Liberia Herald of a late date con- 
tains a severe criticism upon the Journal of Miss Fan- 
ny Kemble. The Editor of that paper comp!ains of his 
utter disappointment in the perusal of it, having expec- 
ted a rich treat from one so peculiarly gifted, as an act- 
ress. After enumerating the various delicate oxpres- 
sions, With which the work abounds, dowdy and twad- 
dling among the rest, he says, “We regret much that 
the work is not accompanied by a Lexicon, adapted to 
the style. The want of one has deprived us of much 
gratification ; as doubtless the excellencies of the work 
are locked up in such words as “‘dawdle,” “twaddle,” 
&c. which areto us “dawdles” indeed,or, in plain Eng- 
lish, nnexplorable regions.” It isa pity thatone so tal- 
ented as a Thespian, and stood so eminently high in the 
histrionic art, should, with such wanton levity, thus 
publicly have vented all her pent up prejudices against 
a people by whom she had been received with such 





Vis worthy of al! praise. 








To Writers.—As many of our correspondents ap- 
pear to be unacquainted with the rule between authors 
and printers, and therefore take considerable pains in 
writing words which ihey Wish to emphasize either by 
giving a back slope to the letters or forming them all of 
capitals, we will give them the rule. Itis as follows :— 
For italic, run one line with the pen under the word or 
sentence ; for small capitals run two lines ; for capitals 
three lines. 





To CorREsPonpDENTs.—We again welcome “Homo 
Mirus to our columns. We hope Otho’s harp strings 
will vibrate in concert anddrive away ‘green melan- 
choly.’ ‘*Valley Forge’ by “‘Tyro” isa good production. 
There are a few defects in the rhythm but not sufficient 
to warrant its rejection. They are suchas tyros are 
apt to fall into whon they firat tread the soil of Parnas- 
sus. We should be glad to hear from him again, recol- 
leeting that correct rhyme is as essentially necessary to 
poetry as sentiment. The linesby “R. C.’* kindly offer- 
ed by “Phi” we insert with pleasure. Oblivion ought 
never to conceal the production: of a pen so chaste.— 
“A. B.” will perceive that we have taken the liberty to 
curtail his selection. Unimportant portions were strick- 
en out to admit its insertion. “Elinor” in our next.— 
“Love vs. Money”’’ is received. ‘‘Stanzas’? commen- 
cing “Rise midnight moon!’’ é&c. is rather too ambigu- 
ous for our comprehension, It must be intended, we 
think, for the use of lunar intelligences. We will give 
one verse as a specimen. 


“Rise! midnight moon, and trim thy lamp, 
And spread o’er all the dewy lawn 

Thy lovely beams, nor heed the damp 
Cold wing of zephyrs at the dawn !” 


Most positively declined, rejected, condemned. 
—_—_— 
Summary of passing Evenis. 


About one hundred ladies in Obelin have associated 
themselves into a suciety, whose constitution contains 
the following article : 

“Itshall be the duty of each member to abstain from 
all modes of dress that are injurious to health, such as 
exposing the feet by wearing thin shoes in cold or wet 
weather, compressing the chest and preventing the free 
expansion of the lungs, especially by lacing and tight 
dressing. 

A man in Philadelphia has invented a ““Wash-tub,” 
for which he has obtained a patent. It saves half the 
soap, all the women’s finger joints, and does not tear 
the “rags.’’ Get them, ye loving husbands, or you will 
deserve no peace on washing-day. 


M. Rayner, Jr. of New-York, has published an Al- 


manac, calculated for two hundred years, from the year : 
1700 to the year 1900. Bes nage 
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Letters Received. 
From Wm. B. Platt Esq., Rhinebeck; Mr. Lewis Me Cog 
Stanford Ville; Mr. M. B. Seaman, Sanford, Broome co. ;— 
James Mabbett Esq. Mabbettsville; Jesse D. Sarles Esq., 
Washington; R, C. Brown Esq., Cheshire, Massachusetts. 
eee 
MARRIED, 

In Fishkill, on the 16th instant, by the Rev. William 8. Hyer 
the Hon. Joseru_I. Jackson, to Mrs. Sanau 4 
daughter of Mr. Theodorus Wm Van Orden. Van SROEe, 
po ary wey - 4 ey Wm. J. Eyer, Mr. Winiram 

ALEIGH, 0 ook, t ’ ARIN daugh- 
ter of Col. William Feller, of Rhinebeck, ait 
On the 18th inst. by the Rev. William J. Eyer, Mr. Hiram 
Sticke, to Miss Maria Horrman, both of s 
At Hyde Park on the 17th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Nichols, 
Mr. Davin B, Surron, to Miss JAne Baker. 
In Amenia, on the 13th inst., by John K Mead, ., Mr. 
Witu1aM L. Roperts, to Miss Harriet BaRNEs, 
bury Connecticut. 
By the Rev. L. W. Webster of Amenia, in January, Mr. 


TimOTHY CHAMBERLIN to Miss Ju.nianTT M. Wa 

’ ; ELFA. 
Mr. Miron HOLLIsTER to Miss Exuiza Rose. Mr. BraJa- 
MIN Stopnarp to Miss Exiza Dont. Mr. Bengamin H. 
Barty to Miss Parry Hines. Mr Gro. W.Fat Ds to 


Miss Ruts Beess. Mr. Aveustus Sturges 
MIRa Beeman. - 
On the i0th inst, by the Rey. S. V.» Westfall, Major 
James Rimpn, of Hyde Park, to Miss “1ANNAH, daughter of 
Mr. James Bupp, of Pleasant Valles. 
NEE 
Dr=D, 

In this village on the 4th inst. Mr. Joun Srevens, aged 
92 years. He was a sotier in the revolationary war, an old 
resident of this villas¢, and for many years a me of the 
Methodist E.Chuxt. Although he died suddenly, he met 
his change in peace. . 

On the moxiing of the 12th inst, Mrs. Rnopa Boyp, wife 
of Mr, Davai Boyd, Oe ee — age. nA 

n this “lage. on the 7t of Februar 

Drew, wife of Oliver Drew, in the 76th year of ree 

In this village on the 15th inst. PHILANDER SLEIGHT, on 
child of Herman and Maria Lee Knickerbacker, aged 3 yea 


iss AL- 








marked courtesy, as her fame elicited. 


and 8 months. 






















THE SOQVET. 








For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
LINES, 

On the death of E. N'*****, aged 2 years and 8 months. 
T saw a playful little girl, 
With sparkling eyes, and raven curl ; 
Her mother’s hope, her father's pride, 
Bhe gaily sported by their side ; 
Her step so light her form so fair, 
She seem'd a spirit of the air ; 
A being of a higher birth, 
And only lent awhile to earth, 
To strew the path of life with flowers 
And wing with joy the passing hours. 
I called again, but saw her not, 
And (to forbid the obtruding thought) 
I asked the mother, where is she 
‘Who played so fond and lovingly— 
Who seemed so happy and so gay 
‘When I was here the other day ? 
The mother answered with a sigh, 
Her name is registered on high ; 
And all my earthly hopes have fled— 
My cherished one is with the dead. 

TTP 


For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
TO OTHO, 


Pray Orno, tell us, if thou canst but tell 
How thou art lonesome in a world like this; 
Where myriads of cheerful creatures dwe I, 
And sorrow’s bitter cup is mixed with bliss. 


Say, what does all this melancholy mean ? 
And why so ready to renounce thy ease ? 
When all around on every side are seen 
A thousand objects to amuse, and please. 


The rolling seasons, and the whirling spheres, 
With all the shining gems of Heaven, unite 
To soothe our passions, and to quell our fears, 
And fill the soul with rapture, and delight. 


The feathered tribes, that carol in the trees,} 
And beasts that roam in ev'ry verdant spot, 

The million insects flut’ring in the breeze, 
Are cheerful, and contented -with their lot. 


And thou can’st surely be as blest as they, 

For, they were all design’d to make thee blest ; 
Then drive thy melancholy all away, 

And strive to be as cheerful as the rest. 


Frequent the busy scenes of public life, 
And join the circle at the fire-side ; 
Sip social pleasure, if thou hast a wife, 
If not to Hymen’s altar, lead a bride. 


The ficrcest storm that ever rent the air, 
And darkest cloud that e’er deformed the sky, 
Have pass’d, and left a scene serene and fair ; 
Then, courage up thy heart, my friend—good bye. 


diomo Mirus. 
Poughkeepsie, Feb., 1836. 
Gir 
For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 


Messrs. Enrrors.—I have the pleasure of an ac- 
quaintance with the authoress of the following effusion 
to her nephew, upon his first birth day. She is un- 
knowing as to who it is, that makes this unauthorized 
mae of her verse; but twe considerations prompt me to 
the deed—the intrinsic elegance of her poesy, ard the 


silent oblivion in which she is wont to bury it. 
Pur. 


ANN. 


To J. W. M. 
This is thy natal day, sweet boy, 
‘Whieh a fond Mother hails with joy; 
Try Father looks with pleasing pride 
On thee so playful by his side. 


Sweet boy, may’st thou through many a year 
Be spared, to COmfort and to cheer 

Thy parent’s heart» with filial care ; 

And all their joys and srrows share. 


Sweet bey, to thee may chtahood bring 
The sweetest flowers of beauteous spring ; 
In thee, may virtue bud and bloom— 
May summer's smile thy sky illume. 
Sweet boy, oh early in thy youth 

May’st thou embrace the sacred truth ; 
And when thou dost to manhood rise, 

O then be useful, good and wise. 





‘| Ae, in fury it roared round my dwelling. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
Messrs. Evirors.——-Having an anxious desire that 
our Republican institutions should be perpetuated ; and 


believing that one means of effecting this, is to present 


| before the rising generation the sufferings of our fa- 
| thers in their struggle for liberty ; the following is sub- 


ware that it needed one more competent for the per 


formance. 
VALLEY FoRGE, 


Washington's winter quarters, 1777-78. 
| Dull evening, in darkness had shrouded the sky, 


| The tints of the west fast dispelling : 
|The snow-mingled wind did most mournfully sigh, 


When I sat myself down by a light blazing hearth, 
| By comfort and plenty surrounded ; 

| 4nd mused o’er the mis'ry, in cold winter’ s dearth, 
With whieh Earth has ever abounded. 


I thought of the scenes when our forefathers fought, 
_When the meanest and humblest aspirant [wrought 
| Would die, ere he’d wear the vile chain that was 

| By the hands of a merciless tyrant 

I Jooked, and beheld them encamped in the wilds— 
The wide-spreading forest their dome ; 

Deprived of the blessings of life, and the smiles 

Of their fam'lies, their friends, and their home. 


Tho’ in their mean huts, they lay shiv’ring with cold, 
Their portion but scant'ly divided — {old, 
Their clothes, through long service, grown tattered and 
While no shoes, for their feet, were provided ; 

Vet no murmur arose, tho’ oft might be traced 

Their path, by their feet that were bleeding ; 

They bore all with patience—their pleasure was placed 
In the prospect of gaining their freedom. 

















The Fabian hero—the chief of the band, 

The chief of the nation he fought for ; 

Ah! well might he know, as it passed through his hand, 
The price that our Freedom was bought for. 

To implore, of kind heaven, fair Liberty's prize, 

For millions unborn, see him kneeling— 

The warriour—the so'dier—is lost from our eyes, 
Baveloped in warm christian feeling. 


Ah! long, long indeed, shall the cons of the West, 
(Their bosoms with gratitude glowing,) 

Remember their Sires, by Tyrants oppressed, 

And their cup-full of grief, overflowing : 

Remember, the blood that then ran from their veins—~ 
Their hero with God intereeding, 

Has wiped off the stain, and has broken tho chaina, 
And left them the enjoyment of freedom. 


Columbia‘s fair ones, oh ! turn and review, 
In retrospect—filled with emotion, 
The suf’rings your fathers have bravely gone through , 
While you sail on fair Liberty’s ocean. 
And long may we cherish, with Patriot pride, 
The hope—by kind heaven defended, 
That this Union—all tyrannic powers defied, 
Wild stand until time shall bave ended. 
Rhinebeck, February 12th, 13836. 





THE DEAD. 
BY L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


‘Mourn for the mourner, but not forthe dead.” 


I saw an infant, marble cold, 
Borne from the pillowifig breast, 
And in the shroud’s embracing fold, 
Lud down to dreamless rest ; 
And moved to bitterness, I sighed — 
Not for the babe that slept, 
But for the mother at its side, 
Whose soul in anguish wept. 


They bear a coffin 10 its place— 
l asked them who was there? 
And they replied *‘A form of grace, 
The fairest of the fair.” 
And for that blest one de ye mourn, 
Whose angel wing isspread ? 
No!—-for the lover, pale and lone, 
Whose hope is with the dead. 


I wandered to a new made grave, 
And there a mother lay ; 
The love of Him who died to save, 


mitted to you for publication, although 1 am wella- 
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i Yet sobs burst forth of torturing Pain 5 
Wail ye for her who died 1 
No!—for that timid infant train, 
Who roam without a guide. 
co 
THE HOME OF LIBERT 
Where the home of the mighty 
Is shielded from strile ; 
Where the platiet has wings, 
And the lightning has life ; 
Where the tramp of the thunder 
Rolls o’er the deep sea, 
And the tongue of the tempest 
Speaks fearless and free ; 
There Liberty dwells in her chrystaline h 
And loves with the thunder and temp 


Where the green ocean rages, 
Uncumbered by a rein, 
When the foam is above, 














“Twixt the welkin and main ; 
Where bounds the broad billow, 
Unfettered and far, 
And dares in his madness 
The tempest to war ; 
There liberty mounts on the wings of ¢ 
And finds in the frenzy of surges a home. 


Where the might of the mountain 
Looks up to the sky, 
And heeds not the sweep 
Of the winds rushing by ; 
Where the tripple. tongued echo 
Speaks out in the vale, 
And dies whiie she murmurs 
Her love born tale ; 
There liberty finds on the mountain a b 
And loves in the valleys with echo to ro 


Where the sword of the stranger 
Is pointed with pain; 
And the wail of the weeper 
Is heard oer the plain; 
Where the music of sorrow 
Uncultured by art, 
While it sings to the ear 
Finds a home in the heart ; 
There liberty listens and ceases to roan, 
And seeks in the breast of the weeper al 


Where the men of a nation 
Stand out on the sod, 

And tread where their fathers 
Triumphantly trod ; 

Where they strike for their altars, 
With death in each blow ; 

Or spout their heait’s blood 
On the face of the foe ; 

Oh! liberty there has a tong cherished 


Tillthe fallof the brave,who could tempt hert 
PR EE ES 
TO MY SOUL’S IDOL. 


Were I the Spanish General Mina, 
I'd nobly die for Carolina ; 
But, if I were astar, I'd shine a 
Whole year round for Carolina, 
Though, I fear, she does ineline a- 
Gainst my suit—proud Carolina! 
Yet, if I thought so, soon I'é sign # 
Deed, and ship myself for China; 
For, if the lady is not mine a- 
Nother swain woos Carolina! 

A ee 

A DIALOGUE. 
Ques. 
Which of us d’ye suppose he first w. 
Why 'tis me to be sure, he would carry 
Your honor, he knows, he can have any 

eT Ree ee RTS : 


Ans. 


I came to see, disliked, and went away. 
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iF Any person who will remit us Prve Do.uaRs, 











Had been her spirit’s stay— 





ceive siz copies. 





Honest Pat, if the Devil bis choice could # 


The railing world turned poet, made a play, 
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